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ode had already forced to surrender, that Bliicher
crossed the Aisne and, with all the different corps
united, he now disposed of an army of 113,000 men.
Meanwhile Schwarzenberg's army in its retreat
had run upon Oudinot's corps at Bar-sur-Aube.
Frederick William III. had insisted upon his
giving battle, and with his two young sons, the
future Frederick William IV, and the future
Emperor William I., had been most active through-
out the day. It must be said of Schwarzenberg,
too, that he conducted himself bravely, winning
the victory and inflicting losses on Oudinot doubly
as great as those suffered by the Austrians. But
the little flare of military ardour soon died down;
the pursuit was lax, and the opportunity to crush a
much weaker antagonist was allowed to escape.
All the same the result of the day at Bar-sur-Aube
was deemed so encouraging that the three allied
monarchs, joined by England's representative,
formed a new alliance to last for the long term of
twenty years, and providing that should France
not accept the conditions already proposed to her
at Frankfort the war should be carried on with
energy until a general peace could be secured.
Each of the four powers was to furnish 150,000
men exclusive of garrisons, and England, besides,
was to pay the enormous sum of five million pounds
yearly by way of subsidy. All measures were to
be concerted in common and no separate treaties
or truces to be permitted. The success at Bar-
sur-Aube, too, emboldened Schwarzenberg to